THE ENGLAND  OF   CHARLES   II

son at Cambridge gazed with envy on the poorer
scholars from whose company and rough, free
pastimes he was debarred, and the head of an
Oxford college wrote to a north-country magnate
of his sons "that to exempt them from any bene-
ficial exercises is not a privilege but indeed an
injury and a loss to them, seeing it is really a
depriving them of the just means of attaining
learning, which is the end we and they should
aim at."17

It was an end on the whole achieved. For the
country gentlemen of England in the latter seven-
teenth century formed a real aristocracy, in that
they possessed an instinctive preference for the
best. By their leadership they elevated the whole
nation. They were virile, for they loved manly
sports, were ready to undergo pain, and knew
how to mix with their fellow-men. But they
were also cultured. They built commodious and
classical houses for themselves and their posterity,
filled them with treasures of art, encompassed
them with walled gardens to catch the sunlight,
made fountains, parterres and grottoes, and
planted walks of beech and sycamore. Even a
poor Catholic squire, half-ruined by decimations
for loyalty to his religion and his king, could
not resist the ruling passion of his age and class,
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